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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: PABIS: WASHINGTON. 



London, September, 1908. 

By the time this letter appears in print Mr. John Redmond 
and Mr. Devlin will be stumping the United States on behalf of 
the exchequer of the Irish Nationalist Party. England is used 
to such missions and is not greatly perturbed by them. 

Yet it is a most curious and interesting phenomenon — a phe- 
nomenon, indeed, so far as my knowledge goes, without parallel 
in the world of politics — that eighty members of the British 
House of Commons should be drawing their inspiration and to a 
very large extent their sustenance from sympathizers in a foreign 
land. On general principles alone one would be fairly safe in call- 
ing it also an unhealthy phenomenon. But to any one with the 
smallest knowledge of the realities of Ireland and of the Irish 
character it is more than unhealthy — it is absolutely poisonous. 
Look at it whichever way you please, it is a reflection on the 
virility of the Irish Nationalists and on their capacity for self- 
sacrifice that they should show this constant and pronounced 
unwillingness to support their cause out of their own pockets. 
It is not as though they had not the money. There are at this mo- 
ment some three hundred million dollars on deposit in the joint 
stock banks, the post-office and the savings-banks of Ireland. 
The number of professed Nationalists in the country can hardly 
be less than three million. I am willing for the purposes of this 
argument to write two-thirds of them off the list as non-effectives. 
That would leave a million convinced Home-Rulers. If each of 
them were to subscribe to the Party funds a sum of twenty-five 
cents a year, an annual income of $250,000 would be the result; 
and this amount would be amply sufficient to provide for the sup- 
port of the eighty-odd Nationalist M.P.'s and leave a handsome 
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margin for the purposes of propaganda. I repeat that the Irish 
people have the money. They spend about seventy million dollars 
every year on drink and some seventeen million dollars every year 
on tobacco, and there always appears to be plenty of loose cash 
when it comes to a question of horse-racing or of building a new 
church. Yet they are so niggardly in the support of the cause 
of Nationalism that their leaders have to tramp the world, cap in 
•hand, begging for the means to carry on their work. With an end- 
less flow of rhetoric they reiterate that nothing but Home Eule 
will satisfy them, yet they hand over to Americans and Austra- 
lians the irksome duty of financing the agitation that presumably 
lies so near their hearts. 

But Americans also, as it seems to me, have a considerable 
responsibility in this matter. They have given with astounding 
generosity, but do they, I wonder, really know to whom they are 
giving or for what purposes their contributions are used? Ire- 
land is a most difficult country to understand; indeed, except 
for those who live in it and are in daily touch with its amazing 
problems I would go so far as to say it is incomprehensible. Are 
Americans, for instance, aware of the wide-spread revolt against 
the personnel and policy of the Nationalist Party that has grown 
up throughout all Ireland in the last few years ? Do they realize 
that it is the fixed habit of the Nationalist politicians to 
postpone all work of practical amelioration until the constitu- 
tional issue is settled? Do they also realize that when others 
who either do not favor Home Rule or are tired of waiting for 
it, have initiated movements of immediate and constructive be- 
neficence, movements eagerly accepted and welcomed by the peo- 
ple, the Nationalist politicians have done all they could to cripple 
them ? Have Americans heard of the treatment meted out by the 
Irish Party to Sir Horace Plunkett, the best and most helpful 
friend Ireland has ever had? Have they been told that the of- 
ficial Nationalists oppose with all their might the idea that 
the salvation of Ireland is to be wrought, not by speeches and 
stratagems in the House of Commons, but by the practical work 
of Irishmen in Ireland ? Is it even understood in America that 
Home Rule has absolutely ceased to be a vital issue in British 
politics and cannot be resurrected so long as Irish Nationalism 
is conducted along its present lines? Do Americans appreciate 
the fact that the moneys they so lavishly contribute are used to 
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perpetuate clerical control over popular education and to sup- 
press agricultural co-operation in the interests of the rural shop- 
keeper and money-lender? Have they considered how demoral- 
izing it must be that the cause of Irish Nationalism should be 
financed from extra-Irish sources, by men who do not live in 
Ireland, who know very little about it, and who are in no way 
responsible for its welfare; that the centre of gravity of the Irish 
movement should thus be shifted from Ireland itself to another 
country; and that the Irish people should thus be relieved of 
the necessity of thinking and acting for themselves and of bear- 
ing the expense of their own political work? 

I am myself a convinced Home-Buler, to the extent of desir- 
ing and working for a radical change in the system and spirit 
of English rule in Ireland that will directly associate the 
Irish people with the management of their own affairs. More- 
over, I profoundly admire the extraordinary fidelity of Irish- 
Americans to what they believe to be the cause of Irish welfare. 
But I am confident that in supporting the Nationalist Party, 
with its present policy and its present personnel, they are un- 
wittingly defeating the very end they have in view. They are 
helping to foist upon the Irish people a set of politicians who 
no more represent Irish Nationalism than Mr. " Fingy " Conners 
represents America. They are making possible the continuance 
of a Party that turns away from the problems of industrial and 
agricultural betterment in Ireland in order to strut and fume 
and pose and manoeuvre in the English House of Commons. 
They are standing, in short, between the Irish people and the 
genuine, constructive, Home Eule movement which, but for the 
politicians, would assuredly be evoked. That Americans, the su- 
preme individualists and business men of the earth, should be 
subsidizing an agitation which suppresses self-reliance, disdains 
industry and is controlled by priests, publicans and usurers, is 
to me a most amazing paradox. There are any number of di- 
rections in which their assistance would be invaluable in promot- 
ing Irish well-being. There are schools to be built, technical col- 
leges to be founded, the whole field of industrial enterprise to be 
developed, Sir Horace Plunketfs magnificent work in organ- 
izing the Irish farmers in co-operative societies to be expanded, 
the Gaelic League to be enabled to redouble its vivifying efforts. 

Except for one incident British domestic politics have been 
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moribund during the holidays. That incident, however, is not 
without its interest. The Labor Party, a strong and usually a 
statesmanlike Party in most matters of social policy, is singularly 
weak and uninformed on foreign and Imperial questions. I fancy 
that the time will come when this defect will cost it dear. The 
common-sense of the English people does not relish such mis- 
chievous exhibitions as Mr. Keir Hardie's tour in India or as the 
opposition to the King's visit to Eussia a month or two ago. 
The electorate, again, without any distinction of Party, is firmly 
resolved to maintain British supremacy at sea. A popular re- 
vulsion, therefore, is by no means impossible against a Party 
many of whose members seem to favor governing India as though 
it were a larger Yorkshire, speak with cold contempt of the 
Empire, regard it as a sort of treason to the cause of democracy 
that Great Britain should have any relations with Governments 
whose constitution is less liberal than her own, and would will- 
ingly devote to social reform the millions that are now spent on 
armaments. The conditions and training of the Labor men have 
not, in fact, given them any opportunity of studying international 
politics at first or even second hand. They drift, therefore, easily 
enough into that kind of sentimental Radicalism which refuses 
to regard war as a possible contingency and which subordinates 
national security to the claims of internal betterment. The su- 
preme question in British external relations is the German ques- 
tion. An Anglo-German war may or may not be inevitable, but 
there is no doubt that a great many people on both sides of the 
North Sea believe it is. Nor is there any doubt that Englishmen 
generally look upon the growing naval strength of Germany as 
the greatest menace which has threatened their national exist- 
ence since Napoleon's day. The Liberal Government is vaguely 
trying to deal with the situation by agreeing with Germany on 
a mutual limitation of armaments. The proposal is destined to 
fall through, because Germany positively declines to entertain 
it. It is much more probable, therefore, that the Government will 
next year meet the German challenge by floating a large naval loan 
that will lay down the British ship-building programme for some 
years to come and decide for another decade at least the relative 
strengths of the British and German navies. 

This is a policy which is sure to meet with the resistance of the 
Labor men. The Labor men will not listen even to the sugges- 
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tion of Anglo-German enmity. They declare the threatened 
German invasion of England to be " a deliberately manufactured 
scare concocted by the ghouls of both countries, who live by play- 
ing on the credulity of the public." These are Mr. Keir Hardie's 
own words. Those who endorse them believe apparently that to 
send a deputation of Labor M.P.'s to Germany as "messengers 
of peace and good-will " will suffice at any time to " kill the war 
spirit even before it is born." They rely on the pacific influences 
of " the organized Labor movement in both countries " to prevent 
all possibility of war. But not all Labor men are able to take 
this facile view of the situation. The Socialists in particular 
scout it utterly and their journals for the past few weeks have 
been filled with extremely able articles setting forth the plain 
facts of the case and attacking Mr. Keir Hardie's complacent 
myopia with the utmost vigor. That is a most interesting develop- 
ment. The Socialists are keenly aware of the German peril, do 
not flinch from whatever expenditure may be necessary to meet 
it and even advocate the creation of a national service army on 
the Swiss model. There cannot be much doubt that on this mat- 
ter it is to the Socialist rather than to the Labor side that Eng- 
land as a whole inclines. 



Pabis, September, 1908. 

Whatever the reasons may be, no country can be more inter- 
ested in another than Prance is in the United States of America. 
The amount of French literature on this subject appears almost 
overwhelming to the occasional student, and one wonders how 
one author after another succeeds in challenging rather than dis- 
couraging attention; but it is a fact that hardly one month 
passes without some addition to the already formidable mass, 
and that volume after volume finds readers. No less than seven 
or eight have been published in the course of the present year, 
and while I am writing another is announced from the pen of 
the editor of the "Matin." I will content myself with noticing 
four of these books written from very different standpoints. 

One is the work of M. Hugues le Eoux, an amateur explorer 
in high favor with select female audiences, whose incentive in 
seeking distant shores is evidently the pleasure of being able to 
describe them. His latest production is called " IS Amour awe 
Etats-Unis," but it would have been much more accurately en- 
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titled : " Of the Incredible Difficulty of Finding and Keeping a 
Wife in America." It is a chatty, frothy, heartless and, on the 
whole, depressing explanation of America, from the fact that there 
are two million more men than women in the country, and that 
the latter take a merciless advantage of these conditions of the 
matrimonial market. The book has not gone far beyond the 
boulevard, for which it had been written, but it has been suc- 
cessful there, and many clubmen will rest satisfied that things 
are the same everywhere, after all, and not so very difficult to 
understand, either. 

It seems a mockery to place the Vicomte d'Avenel beside 
the brilliant theorist we have just mentioned. A remarkable his- 
torian, first of political and religious, then of economical, devel- 
opment, he has been gradually drawn toward a plain description 
of the modern economical phenomena, and he refrains from go- 
ing further than the mere statement of their conditions. He is 
not a good, nor even a correct, though he is sometimes a very im- 
pressive, writer; but he is a guarded, accurate observer, and, in 
spite of his aversion to classifying and generalizing, the facts, as 
he has seen them, speak so well for themselves that the reader feels 
enlightened as well as informed. Certainly no amount of specula- 
tion would strike us as much as the plain sentence with which M. 
d'Avenel begins his work : " It is by her agriculture that America 
keeps up her industries," or even as the order in which he arranges 
his notes under the headings, Agriculture, Business, Ideas. 

Most French people would reverse the order, and, after in- 
quiring about American customs and ideals, would have some 
curiosity left for what seems generally the immediate fountain 
of American prosperity, but none for its initial factor. No reader 
of " Aux Etats-Unis" will make that mistake after being told 
that the agricultural concern supplies the manufactures, not 
only with their materials, but with almost a billion dollars of 
their capital. I must add that nothing is more interesting than 
the presentment of these technicalities by M. d'Avenel. Scien- 
tific agriculture, as he has seen it carried on in New Mexico, for 
instance, can fail to interest only the hopelessly frivolous. How- 
ever, in spite of his admiration for the methods and their results, 
he complains that the fields, subject to this treatment, look almost 
like factories, and that the American farmer has no love for 
Mother Earth. 
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The chapters devoted by M. d'Ayenel to what he calls " Busi- 
ness" will startle the French reader — by the assumption that 
the wealth of a nation is not the money heaped up in its 
coffers or lurking in " woollen stockings," but its spirit of enter- 
prise. It is in vain that other travellers have already told the 
story of enormous stocks of machinery being thrown away by 
their proprietors, just because a new invention had left them a 
little behind the times. The faith implied in these acts of plain 
common-sense must still appear to the European mind as sub- 
lime folly. 

The lucid, sober, but very French, work of M. Andr6 Tardieu, 
"Notes sur les Etats-Unis," though professing to cover a com- 
paratively wide field, has the fault of being pre-eminently the 
work of a specialist, unconsciously magnifying the details more 
especially interesting to him, and leading the reader astray in 
consequence. M. Tardieu's chief interest is politics, above all, 
foreign politics: and the result is that his very interesting pages 
are little more than a photograph of the political and diplomatic 
circles in Washington. 

Two aspects of the political life seem to have particularly ar- 
rested M. Tardieu's attention. One is the situation of the Presi- 
dent, because that is a wonderful novelty for the French; and 
the other, the possibility of American interferences outside the 
United States, because that is in the writer's own province. The 
importance of the Presidency of the United States and the heat 
of the contest for it cannot fail to strike the Frenchman, even 
the professional Frenchman, who finds himself for the first time 
on the spot. It is all so different from what he has seen in his 
own country. The Presidency of the French Kepublic has been, 
with all its occupants but three, so entirely nominal that the 
change from one to another passes completely unperceived. 

How different the r61e and situation of an American President, 
especially when he happens to be a Eoosevelt. M. Tardieu goes 
into all the details of delegation, convention and election with 
which the Parisian papers will be amply provided until Novem- 
ber, and describes at length the working of the American execu- 
tive power. There is something piquant in a Frenchman's point- 
ing out the differences between the power of the so-called irrespon- 
sible head in a real democracy and the universal irresponsibility 
in a monarchy in disguise, like the French Eepublic. M. Tardieu, 
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like most French people, has the greatest admiration for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and reverts constantly to his magnetism, his ideas and 
utterances. But it is impossible to spend ten weeks in America 
at the present moment without hearing much that will not fit in 
with the ideal Eoosevelt of the French newspapers. M. Tardieu 
points out the moralizing excess in the President, his habit of 
changing a conference into a lecture, and quotes a judgment of 
Mr. Vanderlip speaking of Mr. Roosevelt as a preacher instead of 
being a financier, a man who knows nothing of economical ques- 
tions, and chooses to deal with them just when they are the most 
difficult, thus adding a panic to the economical crisis. On the 
other hand, he thinks the President right in insisting on definite 
regulations for the railways. 

Of the chapters devoted in these " Notes " to the foreign policy 
of the United States, nothing can be said that would seem other- 
wise than commonplace to the American reader. The impression 
carried away by M. Tardieu is that, "in spite of a grumbling 
Senate and a passive public opinion, the United States has a for- 
eign policy and interferes in the affairs of the world." He feels 
sure that interventions, like those we have seen during the Mo- 
roccan difficulties and during the Russo-Japanese negotiations, 
will become more and more frequent — as, for instance, in the 
Congo Free State! But this is a matter in which impression 
means only divining the future. There is more to be said of an 
impression regarding the present, almost sentimental in its nature, 
and which M. Tardieu has recorded in two different chapters of 
his work. I mean his impression of the American feeling toward 
France. 

Many people have told him their surprise that Mr. Barrett 
Wendell had judged France as favorably as he has done in his 
" France of To-day." M. Tardieu, like every Frenchman who 
comes to America, has found there a warm welcome and a tra- 
ditional sympathy, but the attraction that France exercises does 
not seem to him the right one. To most Americans, France is 
still the home of art, taste, elegance, but she has ceased to be a 
power with which one ought to count; nay, he knows it and does 
not care much. Of the amount of French wealth, of French as- 
pirations and passions, of the continuity of the foreign policy 
of France, nothing is said, because nothing is even suspected. 
The disaster of 1870, the assumption that French literature is 
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exclusively of the kind that is commonly exported, account for 
that opinion. 

Such is the judgment, if not of the man in the street, at least 
of the man in a reading-room at New York or Washington. M. 
Tardieu has put questions to persons in higher situations, and 
the impression derived from their answers is that all the sympa- 
thies or dislikes of Americans are tinged by one sentiment deeper 
than all the others — viz., the unquestioned superiority of their own 
country. America is, in his own words, supremely and splendidly 
egotistical. One statesman whom he was interviewing told him 
quite frankly that " the American policy toward Europe was 
one of indifference, and, to be quite honest, of indifference slightly 
touched with disdain." America is too careful of her greatness 
not to make everything and everybody subservient to it. 

M. Tardieu invites his countrymen not to forget the gratitude 
they owe the United States for its attitude at the Algeciras Con- 
ference, but draws their attention at the same moment to the fact 
that this attitude was evidently influenced by an anxiety to see 
German power at a standstill. This observation may help one 
more than all the rest of his book to understand the spirit and 
position of a Frenchman strongly drawn toward America, but on 
his guard against a sentimental policy. 

Both M. d'Avenel and M. Tardieu devote at least one chapter 
of their books to the state of Catholicism in the United States, 
but the Abbe" Klein has written a whole volume and a series of 
articles in the " Correspondent " on the subject. His tone is con- 
stantly sympathetic and admiring, and leaves the impression that 
the author has been too well received everywhere by his clerical 
brethren not to have lost in some degree his critical independence. 
However, this presentment of facts leaves the facts where they are, 
and the wide circulation of the Abbe Klein's " Au Pays de la Vie 
Intense" is a most fortunate circumstance just at this stage 
of the religious history of France. Many a French Philistine will 
stare on reading in M. Tardieu's book the account of a luncheon 
at the White House, where two Catholic Bishops were in com- 
pany with one of their Anglican brethren, and many a despondent 
Catholic will pluck up spirit at hearing how the same power of 
adaptability, energy and enterprise which characterizes the Amer- 
ican merchant is also revealed in the work of the American priest. 
M. d'Avenel hints in one place of his volume that some Catholics 
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refrain from mentioning their creed, as the disclosure might be 
in the way of their worldly advancement. But this misleading 
notice of probably one or two individual cases is contradicted on 
every page of the Abbe Klein, and the general feeling among the 
reading public of France will remain that the American Cath- 
olics are proud of being so, and not without reason. 

The upshot of the object-lesson presented in these attractive 
pages is that the American clergy are successful with their people 
because they do something for them. In fact, whoever has in- 
quired into the causes of the religious greatness of the Middle 
Ages must have noticed that the Church was beloved and revered 
not because she was strong and powerful, but because she was a 
beneficent factor in the civilization of the day. France has to 
re-learn now from a young country the teaching which her own 
history is no longer sufficient to remind her of. Will she do it? 
Probably. Books on American zeal and earnestness would be of 
little value if the French clergy were not inclined to read them 
so as to profit by the reading. Now, it is a fact that after years 
of passivity, during which the most contagious examples would 
have left them indifferent, the Bishops and priests of France have 
suddenly become attentive to what takes place outside their own 
country and try to copy it. In the last two years, the necessity 
of bringing a sufficient number of men together and of raising 
sums adequate to meet the difficulties of their new situation, has 
compelled them to appeal to their flocks and see more of them 
than they had done in the thirty years before. There is, undoubt- 
edly, a revival of interest among the faithful in the Church they 
have just begun to support, and there is a rapidly growing feel- 
ing among their leaders that, as long as they keep in contact 
with the people, the methods matter little. It is mostly through 
rural banks and through societies intended to promote mutual as- 
sistance that they have endeavored till now to renew acquaintance 
with their estranged compatriots. Twelve years ago, this used to 
be called " Americanism " by people who knew no more of America 
than they did of the moon; now it is only called " Catholic ac- 
tion." Of American "Modernism," the Abbe Klein wisely re- 
frains from speaking, but M. d'Avenel concludes his volume won- 
dering whether the Church which has first adopted modern ways 
in its every-day dealings will also adopt modern ways of thinking. 
Is the Zeitgeist to be reconciled to faith in America before it is 
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in Europe? The question has been put by many another inquir- 
ing mind before, and never answered. Perhaps the solution lies 
in the prudence of a Scot's answer : in what country is the demand 
for and adaptation of Christianity to the undoubted principles 
of the new criticism and philosophy greater? Not in the Cath- 
olic American community, it seems to me; and the details of an 
Episcopal nomination which have lately found their way into 
the papers demonstrate that, even in the United States, doctrinal 
supervision is as strict as in the oldest countries. Modernism will 
remain for a good many years to come the business of a few 
quiet gardeners engaged in the grafting on old plants of new ones 
in ancient European gardens. When their work is perfect, the 
seeds that they will have created will be eagerly sought in Amer- 
ica, and nobody can tell how much stronger they will become in 
that life-giving soil. 



Washington, D. C, September, 1908. 
Nobody, of course, expected any energy to be injected into 
the Presidential campaign on either side before September, and 
even September was pretty well advanced before the Republicans 
awakened to the fact that they had a fight on their hands. The 
State elections in Vermont and Maine seemed to indicate the 
existence of a certain amount of apathy, so far as national issues 
were concerned. Very little comfort, however, could be found by 
Mr. Bryan in the returns from Vermont, where the Republican 
plurality must have appeared tremendous to any one who did 
not compare it with that obtained in September, 1896. In Maine, 
on the other hand, the Republican plurality fell below 8,000, 
but so it did in 1906. Most people seem to forget that in 1880 
the Democrats, in conjunction with the Greenbackers, actually 
elected a Governor in September, but the fact did not prevent 
Garfield from carrying the State two months later by a plurality 
of nearly nine thousand. We may continue, therefore, with ab- 
solute confidence to place Vermont and Maine in the Republican 
column, where in Presidential years they have always been since 
1860. The outcome of these State elections seems to have had 
an electrifying effect on the Republican campaign managers, for, 
on the one hand, they have convinced Mr. Taf t of the expediency 
of taking the stump himself, while, on the other hand, they have 
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recognized the wisdom of uniting in earnest support of their 
candidate all elements of the Eepublican party. In Ohio Sen- 
ator Foraker, whom it would hare been folly to alienate, has been 
won over, and the same thing is true of Senator La Follette, who 
undoubtedly represents the dominant political force in Wisconsin. 
The Eepublican managers also became alive in the nick of time to 
the unquestionable truth that their organization could not pose 
any longer as the party of moral ideas, if the petty wirepullers 
in New York were permitted to withhold a renomination from 
Governor Hughes. After much pondering, they arrived at the 
conclusion that they could better afford to lose New York with 
Hughes than by a repudiation of him to imperil their hold upon 
the Middle West. In the singularly complicated condition of 
New York politics, they perceived it to be quite on the cards 
that the Bepublicans might lose the Governorship in that State, 
and yet secure its electoral votes for their Presidential candidate 
— as happened in 1888, when Warner Miller "fell outside the 
breastworks." So far, then, the Eepublican managers seem not 
to have made any serious blunders in political strategy, and we do 
not observe that their organs are belaboring with ferocity the 
Hearst candidates, every vote for whom is a half vote for Taft. 

We must, on the other hand, acknowledge that the canvass- 
making by and for William J. Bryan is more vigorous, and, 
perhaps, we should add, more promising, than that which he 
undertook in 1900. He made some blunders at the Denver Con- 
vention, but he has done his best to correct them, by placating 
Guffey in Pennsylvania and McCarren in Brooklyn. Some plaus- 
ible first-hand evidence from the trans-Mississippi States seems 
to show that he has recovered much, if not all, of the popularity 
which he possessed in that region twelve years ago. If this re- 
port should prove well founded, the Presidential contest may prove 
much closer than it was supposed likely to be. Well-informed 
persons say that, but for Hearst, Bryan would carry California, 
Oregon and Washington, and that he has a fair chance of win- 
ning not only Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Colorado, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, but even Kansas, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota. All of those States, put together, would produce a total of 
73 electoral votes, which, added to those which Bryan is credited 
with by his opponents, would give him 234, or only 8 less than are 
needed to elect. There would remain Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and 
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New York, which the Democratic managers now seemi to think 
worth fighting for. 

A phenomenon which is giving the Republican managers some 
uneasiness is the tendency of conservative Democrats to give Bryan 
more or less hearty support, instead of obeying the Republican 
injunction to vote for Taft as they voted for McKinley. Much 
less impression than was expected seems to have been made upon 
the sober-minded members of the Democratic party by Mr. Cleve- 
land's posthumous letter. Judge Alton B. Parker, who presided 
over the New York State Democratic Convention, made an ear- 
nest and, manifestly, a sincere, appeal for Bryan, who, by the 
way, has accepted invitations to visit the Judge at Esopus and 
ex-Senator Hill at Albany. On September 17th Mr. Bryan was 
invited to dine and meet the Democratic leaders of Delaware 
at the house of Judge Gray, who must be accepted as a typical 
Cleveland Democrat. The most remarkable demonstration in 
favor of Bryan, however, on the part of conservative Democrats 
was made on the same day by Richard Olney, Secretary of State 
in Mr. Cleveland's second administration, in a letter of some five 
columns, addressed to the New York " World." In that letter the 
writer examines and undertakes to refute all of the arguments 
brought forward to convince conservative Democrats that they 
ought to vote for Mr. Taft, and then goes on to maintain that there 
are sufficient grounds on which not only Democrats, but even Re- 
publicans who do not make a fetich of party allegiance, may well 
reach the conclusion that the Republican party itself, as well as 
the country at large, would be benefited by the defeat of that party 
next November. In the matter of tariff, for instance, a large and 
influential section of the Republican party would be benefited by 
the victory of the Democracy. The professions of the Republican 
campaign managers that genuine tariff reform would be brought 
about by the Republican party, should it obtain control of all 
branches of the Government, Mr. Olney brushes aside as bait 
for gudgeons before election, and negligible quantities forever 
afterward. Admitting that a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, although supported by a large and 
influential section of the Republican party, might be beaten by 
a Republican Senate, Mr. Olney insists that a long step would be 
taken toward the ultimate triumph of tariff reform, by demon- 
strating what a great body of public opinion is behind it Even 
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Senators, he says, can be convinced that the public sentiment in 
favor of a measure or a policy is too powerful to be trifled with. 

To the plea that Democrats should vote for Mr. Taft instead of 
Mr. Bryan, because the former's election would mean good busi- 
ness and the latter's the reverse, ex-Secretary Olney replies that 
it is the Eoosevelt policies, enforced by the Eoosevelt methods 
— there is nothing to the Eoosevelt policies, he says, except the 
methods — which have brought bad business, and, if Mr. Taft 
is elected, and does what he is leading the Roosevelt wing of his 
party to expect, he will continue, not only the Eoosevelt policies, 
but the Eoosevelt methods. Even though it be granted, on the 
other hand, that Mr. Bryan's election would mean the pursuance 
of the Eoosevelt policies, it would also mean, in Mr. Olney's 
judgment, decent and sane methods of executing them, not mere- 
ly because such methods may fairly be expected to be his choice, 
but because any other methods would be beyond his power. With 
one branch of Congress against him, and, perhaps, both branches, 
any measures proposed by the National Executive would be 
doomed to failure, unless commended by their own intrinsic 
merits. 

After declaring that what the country is most pining for, after 
a long period of hysteria, is rest, and that what its business 
prosperity most needs is stable business conditions, Mr. Olney 
submits that, if a Taft Presidency means a perpetuation of the 
unsettling, exciting and perturbed conditions which have char- 
acterized the Eoosevelt administration — if Taft is to be a second 
Eoosevelt, as he and his friends represent and promise — then 
the advance of the looked-for prosperity boom will be delayed 
as much as politics is able to delay it. The advantage which 
Mr. Olney sees in a Bryan Presidency from a business point of 
view is that for an indefinite period novel and startling experi- 
ments with the industries of the country would be at least de- 
ferred, and that capital and labor alike could for a season at 
least count upon the facts essential to the intelligent and suc- 
cessful conduct of business. 

Ex-Secretary Olney also declares it unquestionable that the 
Republican party's defeat next November would tend to check 
encroachments of the general Government on the rights and pow- 
ers of the States. That such encroachments are now going on 
is undeniable. United States Circuit Courts have had to re- 
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buke two of them in the Standard Oil and anthraeite-coal rail- 
way cases. Of the Democratic party, on the other hand, it is the 
distinguishing merit that it is, and is sure to remain, opposed to 
any infringement of the constitutional jurisdiction of the States. 

Finally, Mr. Olney drew attention to the great evils resulting 
from the inordinately long continuance in power of one political 
party. Compared with such evils, any possibly injurious conse- 
quences of a change of administration seemed to him insignifi- 
cant. We are reminded that the Eepublican party has now been 
in power almost uninterruptedly for nearly fifty years — during 
the whole of that period the Democratic party has been in control 
of all three branches of the Government only two years. The 
inevitable, of course, has happened. The ^Republicans have come 
to believe that they can do pretty much as they choose, any up- 
rising against their party by the people being almost unthink- 
able. It must not, for a moment, be supposed that Mr. Olney 
exempts the Democratic party, as at present constituted, from 
grave criticism. He begins his letter by being as severe in his 
strictures as was Mr. Cleveland. Yet he ends by recognizing that, 
taken as a whole, the Democratic party is the best organized 
protest there is against Eepublican misrule, against the excesses 
of all sorts brought on by the long Eepublican revel in unlim- 
ited power — against excesses in expenditures, in taxation, in ter- 
ritorial expansion, in the creation and maintenance of military 
armaments, in the enlargement of the sphere of executive action 
and in the concentration of power in the Federal Government 
to the enfeeblement of the State Governments. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Olney's letter is the most cogent 
thing yet said on behalf of Mr. Bryan, and, should the latter 
by any chance become President, he will be ungrateful if he does 
not urge Mr. Olney to become again Secretary of State. We 
cannot but feel, however, that Mr. Olney has come forward as 
the champion of a lost cause. We do not believe that Mr. Bryan 
can carry all, or even most, of the trans-Mississippi States claim- 
ed for him by, enthusiastic partisans. We do not believe that 
he can carry Iowa, Illinois or Indiana. We find it difficult 
to believe that he has any chance of carrying New York, because, 
aside from the handicap which it is said the presence of Governor 
Hughes on the Eepublican ticket may prove, it seems to us that 
the defection of the Hearst vote will defeat him. 



